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REVIEWS. 

The Principles of Ethics. By Herbert Spencer. Vol. I. 
New York, D. Appleton & Company, 1892. — pp. 572. 

This volume was briefly noticed in Review, No. 7, pp. 115-116. 
It is made up of the " Data of Ethics," and of two new Parts, viz., 
"The Inductions of Ethics" (pp. 305-474) and "The Ethics of 
Individual Life" (pp. 475-561), with ten pages of bibliographical 
references. 

The new matter seems to me below the level of Mr. Spencer's 
other ethical writings. This is all the more disappointing as the 
volume on "Justice" (see Review, No. 1, pp. 79-88) gave no 
evidence of any abatement in the powers of the author, who has 
long suffered from serious illness. It is not improbable that the 
falling off which is observable in the present work is due partly to 
the nature of the subject, and partly to the method of treatment 
which the author adopts. Unfortunately, the calm air of scientific 
investigation is not infrequently disturbed by the eruption of pre- 
judices against Christian bishops, emperors, and other potentates, 
whose offices are as objectionable to Mr. Spencer as their doings; 
but readers of the Synthetic Philosophy have grown accustomed to 
these catastrophic parentheses in the development of Mr. Spencer's 
arguments. 

The most valuable feature in the new work is the conception, and 
the carrying out of the conception, of morality as relative to a life, 
on the one hand, of external enmity, and, on the other, of internal 
amity. Mr. Spencer long ago laid down the thesis (see " Data of 
Ethics," § 48) that from the sociological point of view " ethics be- 
comes nothing else than a definite account of the forms of conduct 
that are fitted to the associated state." And with the elaboration 
of his theory it grows clearer that the sociological view of ethics 
is in Mr. Spencer's estimation the only fruitful one. He makes no 
use in later volumes of the physical view, the biological view, and 
the psychological view, each of which received, along with the 
sociological view, a chapter in the "Data of Ethics." It seems 
substantially correct to say that, in Mr. Spencer's present opinion, 
the science of ethics has simply to show that morality is the code of 
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conduct proper (for the sake of preservation) to human beings living 
together in the associated state. This state can be maintained only 
by effectual co-operation, both for external defence and internal 
sustentation. In early societies, in which war is the normal con- 
dition, the morality of external enmity prevails. As war dies out, 
the morality of internal amity, which is necessary for peaceful 
industry, comes to the front ; and the continuance of these condi- 
tions favors the growth of an international morality of amity, which 
is at present slowly developing in civilized countries. But this goal 
is unattainable so long as wars survive. " Hence the fact that we 
have a thin layer of Christianity overlaying a thick layer of pagan- 
ism" (p. 323). Our generation acts at one time on the principles 
of the morals of amity, at another time on those of the morals 
of enmity, and for the most part without recognizing the contra- 
diction. 

In the light of the foregoing analysis, the diversity of moral senti- 
ments, ideas, and judgments is easily explained. And ethical 
science must take account of what peoples, in all stages of civili- 
zation, regard as right, obligation, and duty. Here murder and lying 
are prescribed, there veracity and respect of life. We treat smoking 
as a morally indifferent act ; some Mahomedan tribes consider it 
one of the worst offences. But the science of ethics must reckon 
alike with our moral code, and with codes which do violence to all 
our moral sentiments. An act is to be described as ethical when- 
ever, in the minds of those performing it, there is a consciousness 
of authority, of coercion, and of public opinion, which results in an 
idea and feeling of obligation. Or rather, since this consciousness 
is one of external constraint enforced by extrinsic results, such an 
act should, in strictness, be designated pro-ethical, though with the 
mass of mankind it stands in the place of what is truly ethical. 
The true moral consciousness refers solely to the intrinsic results of 
conduct. Few minds possess it. Hence in the inductive treatment 
of ethics it is with the pro-ethical feelings and ideas and virtues that 
we are almost exclusively occupied. 

Mr. Spencer pursues the morality of external enmity and the 
morality of internal amity through chapters on aggression, robbery, 
revenge, justice, generosity, humanity, veracity, obedience, industry, 
temperance, and chastity. The chapters are rich in sociological 
materials, showing how differently these notions are regarded by 
different peoples. The results are given by Mr. Spencer himself in 
an admirable summary (pp. 467-468): 
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"Taken together, the preceding chapters show us a group of 
moral traits proper to a life of external enmity. Where the pre- 
dominant social co-operations take the form of constant fighting 
with adjacent peoples, there grows up a pride in aggression and 
robbery, revenge becomes an imperative duty, skilful lying is credit- 
able, and (save in small tribes which do not develop) obedience to 
despotic leaders and rulers is the greatest virtue ; at the same time 
there is a contempt for industry, and only such small regard for 
justice within the society as is required to maintain its existence. 
On the other hand, where the predominant social co-operations 
have internal sustentation for their end, while co-operations against 
external enemies have either greatly diminished or disappeared, 
unprovoked aggression brings but partial applause or none at all; 
robbery, even of enemies, ceases to be creditable ; revenge is no 
longer thought a necessity ; lying is universally reprobated ; justice 
in the transactions of citizens with one another is insisted upon ; 
political obedience is so far qualified that submission to a despot 
is held contemptible ; and industry, instead of being considered 
disgraceful, is considered as, in some form or other, imperative on 
every one." 

There is much in this theory that is scientifically tenable. But 
on two fundamental points it seems to me altogether erroneous. 
First, what Mr. Spencer calls " the ethics of enmity " is not, in view 
of the historic facts, entitled to a position alongside of the " ethics 
of amity." By warlike nations themselves murder and cruelty come, 
in the progress of civilization, to be reprobated. And naturally so. 
For they are in conflict with that sentiment of humanity which, from 
the beginning, is the fundamental factor in morality, and which, in 
the course of history, reveals itself in a fashion that breaks down 
the tribal and other artificial barriers between man and man. The 
two ideas of amity and enmity have not, in the history of the race, 
as Mr. Spencer implies, an equally real and justifiable content. 

Secondly, Mr. Spencer errs — and this is the vitiating principle 
of his entire philosophy — in overestimating the influence of external 
circumstances. War is a great evil, and it doubtless affects the 
sentiments and ideas of the people who practice it. But the evil in 
human nature lies deeper than the circumstances of human history. 
If all swords were beaten into ploughshares and the era of absolute 
peace had come, a contemporaneous observer would scarcely say 
of that distant humanity what Mr. Spencer already claims for the 
Pueblos, viz., "that circumstances have long exempted them from 
war and that they are now organically good" (p. 472). This is the 
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" higher truth " which Mr. Spencer finds in the moral-sense theory 
of the intuitive moralists. A critic exposes himself to the danger of 
being ranked among those benighted people who " accept the pre- 
vailing creed " ; but, at all hazards, I venture still to think that out 
of the heart are the issues of life, and it is perfectly demonstrated 
by our American experience of industrialism, peace, and non-aggres- 
sion that Mr. Spencer is wrong in holding that "there needs but 
a continuance of absolute peace externally, and a rigorous insistence 
on non-aggression internally, to ensure the moulding of men into 
a form naturally characterized by all the virtues" (p. 471). "The 
Christian scheme," with which Mr. Spencer finds his own theory 
irreconcilable, at least rests on the sound position that reformation 
originates and consists in a change of heart not in a modification of 
environment. That this change is to be brought about by "pro- 
mises of heaven and threats of hell " is a bit of psychological 
theology that may be left with Mr. Spencer and its advocates ; but 
conversion from even motives like these is at least intelligible in 
certain natures of the coarser type, whereas Mr. Spencer's dogma 
"that humanity may be moulded into an ideal form by the continued 
discipline of peaceful co-operation " (p. 473) flies in the face of all 
experience. No doubt the institutions and practices of society 
react to some extent upon its individual members ; yet every one 
knows how useless even a law is that is not supported by public 
sentiment. It is, therefore, with the individual soul that the great 
reformers have always begun. 

Part III, "The inductions of Individual Life," is made up of 
somewhat sketchy chapters on activity, rest, nutrition, stimulation, 
culture, amusements, etc., They have more practical than theo- 
retical value. Yet it ought to be signalized that, in these chapters, 
Mr. Spencer joins with writers of other and very different schools in 
claiming a moral significance for acts which do not affect others for 
good or evil, but are simply self-regarding. It is true the results are 
vague and uncertain. In eating, drinking, amusements, etc., we are 
told that we are to follow the mean and to have regard for propor- 
tion among the several divisions of our activities. Beyond these 
prescriptions Mr. Spencer does not venture to go, and he says that 
the remaining problems "can be completely solved only by the 
organic adjustment of constitution to conditions " (p. 560). If his 
precepts are not new, they are important. The health and happiness 
of innumerable men and women are sacrificed by disregarding them. 

J. G. S. 



